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Editorial 





ROOTS OF OUR 
HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


In the prevalent smog of suspicion, accusation and fear, there is grave danger that 
we may lose sight of the heritage which is ours by virtue of our birth in America. 
When our newspapers scream “espionage” and “subversion” and draw attention to 
recent evidences of laxness in governinent, we tend to forget the breadth and depth of 
our culture. Our concentration on the current crisis endangers the very heritage we 
seek to preserve. It is well for us to look again at what it is we defend. 


This issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN highlights the American heritage as a great 
achievement of human freedom. The American Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
safeguard the freedom won by our founding fathers. But the roots of our freedom 
run far back into our history. They lie imbedded in the experience of the early 
American colonies. The men and women who peopled these shores were largely from 
dissenting minorities. As Christopher Dawson writes in The Judgment of the Nations, 
“The Cromwellian Commonwealth . . . opened the way for a new type of civilization 
based on the freedom of the person and of conscience as rights conferred absolutely 
by God and nature. The connection is seen most clearly in America where the Con- 
gregational Calvinism of New England, which was a parallel development to the 
Independent Puritanism of old England, developing from the same roots in a dif- 
ferent environment, leads on directly to the assertion of the Rights of Man in the 
constitutions of the North American States and to the rise of political democracy.” 
In similar vein Edmund Burke declared in his famous speech on “Conciliation with 
\merica” that the sources of American freedom resided in the people’s religion. “It 
is in no way worn out or impaired and their mode of professing it is also one main 
cause of this free spirit. The people are Protestants and of that kind which is the 
most adverse to all implicit submission of mind and opinion. This is a persuasion not 
only favorable to liberty, but built upon it.” 


The roots of our heritage of freedom draw deeply upon the experience of the first- 
century Christians. They reach down into the New Testament. As Mary Ely Lyman 
writes. "The newly enacted drama of the life. death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ” 
is “an act of freedom and of pioneering faith, unique and determining for all the 
future of the Christian faith.” Jesus released a “new and explosive force” which 
challenged the old religious legalism and replaced the mechanical observances with 
a religion of the heart. This “newness and freedom” was characteristic of the first 
Christian community. 


The Apostle Paul proclaimed the emancipation of man in his great letter to the 
Galatians. It has rightly been called the Christian “Charter of Freedom.” “For free- 
dom did Christ set us free.” Paul asserted. The Christian is free—from bondage to 
the law: from sin and guilt; from warfare between his members: from fear of death. 
By the Spirit of Christ he has been raised to “the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God.” This freedom is derived from an inward and spiritual condition and is 
universal. Paul’s most characteristic teaching is the freedom of the Christian man. 


continued on next page 
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ROOTS OF OUR HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


Continued 


In similar fashion the book of Hebrews grounds faith. hope and freedom in the 
iltimate reality of Christ. It speaks of a Great High Priest who has bought “an eternal 
redemption” which is ultimate and final. Because of this all Christians now have 
free access to God. The Fourth Gospel underscores the truth which sets men free. the 
truth which is found in Jesus Christ. The whole New Testament has been a charter 
if man’s freedom from the old restrictive practices. The gift of God to man was a 


new birth. a new life. a new freedom. 


\nother source of our heritage of freedom is the Protestant Reformation. The 
principal doctrine of the Reformation. Justification by Faith, stresses the free response 
of men to God’s free invitation. Man’s relation to God is characterized by freedom 
rather than coercion. When God speaks to man the proper reply is not the echo of a 

yp of thunder but a genuine conversation. Man's response is not that of an abject 
slave but the free act of a free spirit. This essential inner freedom of a man in relation 
to his God is the basis of all our other freedoms. It is the freedom for which Christ set 
is free. So Martin Luther wrote of the liberty of the Christian man who is no longet 
bound by man-made “law” but has become a new God-loving. neighbor-serving 
person. The old self has been crucified. He is a new self. controlled by worthy im- 
pulse s whi h lead to justice, fellowship. respect for persons. 


ft is when we look at our heritage in the light of such far horizons that we perceive 
its full meaning. The authors of this issue agree that ours is a rich and significant 
treasure which must not be buried like a talent, but put to use. Our heritage implies 
responsibility. We must preserve it by developing it. by sharing it with other peoples 
ind by transmitting it. extended and enriched. to future generations. This means we 
must develop the practices, the institutions and the laws which will preserve the essential 
spirit of the heritage. Free churches. free schools, free political parties. free public 
ind private organizations, these form the fabric of a free society. Patterns of free 
economy. trade and commerce, collective bargaining and all the rest. help fashion 


the foundations upon which the structures of freedom can be built. 


International organizations have become increasingly important in securing free- 
dom in our revolutionary age. The United Nations. NATO, the programs of Technical 
\ssistance, these and similar programs lay the basis for freedom in the well-being 
ind mutual security of the nations. We now know that these are essential if we are 
to be true to our own heritage. for there is no possible way in which we can keep 
our freedom to ourselves alone. No screen of radar detectors and interceptor planes 
can protect an island of freedom in a sea of totalitarianism. Freedom extends around 
the globe—or it withers and dies at home. 


The world unrest among people in lands which have known centuries of serfdom. 
colonialism and poverty. is ready for a new Declaration of Independence and a strong 
Bill of Rights. President Nehru in an interview with Norman Cousins spoke of this: 
“It is obvious that in the world today the United States has an extraordnary responsi- 


bility... . The United States can help the world to build and develop itself. And it 
in help to create that atmosphere of lack of fear and lack of hatred that can yet 
bring about a certain spirit of cooperative endeavor, of live and let live.” It can do 


these things because it has within its own heritage the spirit of revolt against tyranny. 
igainst colonialism, against injustice. Having achieved a large measure of education. 
health and prosperity, it can encourage others in their efforts to secure these needs. 
het | 


» our heritage is our most precious asset in the world’s struggle for freedom and 
security if we do not hide it under a bushel but place it upon a candlestick. 


This issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN should give new heart and courage to all who 
believe in the American heritage and accept America’s responsibility. The true defense 
f freedom does not lie with the fearful. It lies with those who have stout hearts. 
strong minds. and virile faith. It lies with those who affirm their heritage by employ- 
ng it in their daily lives. It lives with those who apply it to their social institutions. 


ernment. and their international relations. Deep are the roots of our heritage: 


ire its branches: abundant its [ruits. 
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FOR GOD’S GUIDANCE IN 
AMERICA’S DAYS OF WORLD RESPONSIBILITY 


\ SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


CALL TO WORSHIP 

Ho. everyone who thirsts, come to the waters. Why spend 
your money for that which is not bread, and your labor 
for that which does not satisfy ? Seek the Lord while he 


may be found: call upon him while he is near. (Isa. 55) 


SCRIPTURE 


Romans 1:18-23: Col. 3:1-10: Romans 5:1-1] 


HYMN 


Once to every man and nation 


MEDITATION 

lt is dangerous for a group of persons to come together 
and in the silence of their own hearts to try to hear and 
understand God. For there is no security and no rest, 
there is no peace other than the peace of costly partner- 
ship with the ever-creative God. 


Help us. O God, to know the demands of this costly 
partnership with thee. Help us to see beyond the reflec- 
tion of our own image. We stand before thee enmeshed 
in our own dimensions of time and space and purpose. 
We wait for thy judgment to work in us. We would 
draw closer to thee. We pray that thou wilt re-create us 
more nearly in thy likeness. 


We see America’s abundant wealth in contrast to the 
houndless needs of the people of the world. But are we 
really aware? Too often we regard these material blessings 
as our exclusive property. Forgive us that our gifts to 
other nations are not always accompanied by a real con- 
cern for their ultimate well-being. We know that we are 
at fault when so often our gifts are met with suspicion, 
rather than with friendship and respect. 


God, forgive our clumsy excuses to evade thy will. For- 
cive our limited perception of the deepest needs of 
others. distorted by what we think they should be and 
do. God, help us to know how to share—with patience. 
with sensitivity, with humility. Help us to give of what 
we have inherited from thy grace, for thou art the owner 
of all we Possess. 


We are aware of the power which lies in our nation be- 
cause of its spiritual and material blessings. But do we 
realize how our inconsistent acts may distort the lives of 


millions? Do we not pretend to know the correct way to 
economic advancement and political expression? Do we 
not justify our actions by equating them with Christian 
principles? 


God, forgive the false superiority and pride which keeps 
us from acknowledging the contributions of other na- 
tions. Forgive our national idealism, giving a false self- 
image of righteousness and truth. God, teach us to use 
positively for thy great ends the power thou hast given us. 


We are aware of our democratic heritage with its basic 
principle of unity within diversity. But do we really be- 
lieve in the right of our conservative, or liberal, or fun- 
damentalist, or skeptical friends to speak aloud? Do we 
courageously face the current fears that threaten to stifle 
independence of thought? 


God, forgive our failure to see the value of the tensions 
which arise from many voices, tensions which should 
stimulate us to grow through a creative meeting of 
these challenges. God, help us to confront fear and in- 
security with faith and love. Help us realize that 
security may be found most perfectly within the creative 
community of Christ, in continuing partnership with 
thee. 


PRAYER 

O God our Father, grant us the courage to face our true 
selves before thee, humbly confessing our sins and search- 
ing our inmost beings. Save us from the self-deceit that 
will shut us off from thy presence. We confess our blind- 
ness, our slowness to learn, our reluctance to follow, our 
failure to respond to the revolutionary demands of a 
newly-created life in Christ. Help us to respond with 
deeper faith and love to the marvelous revelation of thy 
will through Jesus Christ. Help us realize more clearly 
the claims that others have upon us, through love, within 
the Christian community. Help us to place absolute trust 
in thy purpose, that we may be freed from the desperate 
struggle to protect our own insignificant goals. Thou hast 
been with us from the Creation through all the ages. sus- 
taining, preserving, and re-creating, in infinite mercy and 
patience. O God, our Father, be with us now and always. 
\men. 


Prepared by Miriam Willey and Thomas J. Clagett, students in The Divinity School of 
Yale University; graduates respectively of the University of Nebraska and Whittier 
College. As members of the YWCA and YMCA delegations to the Third World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth at Travancore, they spent the winter of 1952-53 in India. 
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THESE RIGHTS ARE— 


The free exercise of religion. 

Freedom of speech and of the press. 

The right to assemble peaceably. 

To petition for redress of grievances. 

To keep and bear arms. 

To have no soldiers quartered in one’s house. 


To be free from unlawful searches, seizures, arrests 
and prosecution and from compulsory testimony against 
one’s self. 


Not to be deprived of life or liberty or property with- 
out due process of law. 

To have a fair trial in both criminal and civil cases, 
without excessive bail or fine or cruel or unusual pun- 
ishment. 


To be represented in legal proceedings by counsel of 





your civil li 


The guaranties of human rig 


the United States can be ma 


one’s own choosing. 





By Robert A. Leflar, Professor of Law, 


New York University: formerly Associate 





Justice, Supreme Court of Arkansas 





Does the Bill of Rights have any value or importance io 
you and me personally, or is it just a set of legal rules de- 
signed to protect the interests of criminals, troublemakers 
and professional agitators who always live near the mar- 
gin of what the law allows? Do its guaranties have any 
relevance to the lives of ordinary citizens? Or does it re- 
late primarily to the problems of the other fellow whom 
we read about in the newspapers and hear on the lecture 
platform or the radio, but seldom associate with our- 
selves? 

Most of us would be quick to affirm that these basic hu- 
man rights mean much to us, but we might be hard put io 
it to explain why. For one thing. many well educated peo- 
ple cannot name more than half of the rights that are 
specifically guaranteed to them by their country’s Consti- 
tution. For another, we take these rights so much for 
granted that we can scarcely conceive of being denied 
them. Therefore. we fail to realize that the Constitution 
has anything to do with our possession and enjoyment 
of these rights. 


The guaranties of the Bill of Rights 

It is easy to read the Bill of Rights and enumerate its 
yuaranties, some of which are less significant than they 
were in 1790. and some more. These rights are: the free 
exercise of religion, freedom of speech and of the press. 
the right to assemble peaceably and to petition for re- 
dress of grievances, to keep and bear arms, to have no 
soldiers quartered in one’s house, to be free from unlaw- 
ful searches, seizures, arrests and prosecutions and from 
compulsory testimony against one’s self. the right not to 


be deprived of life or liberty or property without due 
process of law, to have a fair trial in both criminal and 
civil cases, without excessive bail or fine or cruel or un- 
usual punishment, and to be represented in legal pro- 
The sets of 
guaranties in some state constitutions are a little broader, 


ceedings by counsel of one’s own choosing. 
in some a little narrower. Besides, the federal Constitu- 
tion contains some limitations on state invasions of civil 
rights, such as the prohibitions against slavery or denial 
of the right to vote for reasons of race or color. and 
against denying to any person the equal protection of the 
laws. 

When these clauses were put into the Constitution they 
mirrored the recent experience and the desperate fears of 
(America’s people. Parts of this experience and some of 
these fears have faded into the misty past of history, 
other parts are still with us, and may even be taking more 
aggravated forms. When the framers set to work they 
were thinking primarily about abuses with which they 
were familiar, but they tried to write the guaranties in 
terms broad enough to cover the Hitlers, McCarthys and 
Stalins of the future as well as the tyrants and usurpers 
of their own day. Whether they succeeded as fully as they 
hoped is for the courts to decide as the new sets of facts 
arise. A high measure of success has crowned their ef- 
forts, until now. 


The totalitarian view of individual rights 

\ standard point of view in totalitarian lands appears 
in a semi-official statement from the Soviet Union: “Man 
should have no rights that place him in opposition to the 
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maintained only by unceasing vigilance. 


community.” That is not just a sentence drawn from a 
copybook or a newspaper editorial: it is a way of life. 
It is designed to take away assurances of a fair trial when 
the nonconformist is prosecuted for being a nonconform- 
ist. or for doing something else that is used as a cover for 
attack upon his nonconformity. Further, the prosecuted 
nonconformist in a totalitarian land is likely to be one 
whose conduct and thinking would in a democratic so- 
ciety be at or near the accepted norm of civilized con- 
formity. That would be true either under Russia’s dicta- 
torship of the left or Spain’s of the right, and it would 
mean that our ordinary decent citizen, willing to speak 
his mind, is the very person against whom totalitarian 
persecution would most likely be directed. 


Attacks on freedom in the U.S.A. 

lt is easy to say that all this has little significance to 
us. because America is free. So once were some other 
lands which later ceased to be free, by reason not so much 
of foreign foes as of attacks from within. What sort of at- 
tacks, and by whom? 

The truly significant differences between our system 
of law and life. and that of a totalitarian regime. is in 
the protection of civil human rights, or the absence of 
that protection. These are the rights which permit a hu- 
man being to be an individual, not just a creature of the 
state, to live his own life because life is worth living. and 
not just because his life will somehow serve the changing 
interests of a superior entity called “the State.” 

There may be room for difference of opinion as to 
how important a system of private property is to the pres- 
ervation of human individuality, but there is no room for 
difference of opinion at all as to whether the right to 
think for one’s self, to speak, write. worship and vote ac- 
cording to one’s own conscience. without fear of punish- 
ment or reprisal, is essential to a democratic society. That 
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makes the difference between robots and men. Any at- 
tack upon that right is a totalitarian attack. because it 
strikes at the truly central feature of a free society. It 
makes no difference whether the attack comes from the 


right or the left, from without or within, nor at whom 
it is aimed. 

The principal reason why the guaranties of human 
rights contained in our Constitution have surviveil in 
America is because we have fought constantly to  pre- 
serve them. They have not preserved themselves simply 
from being written into the basic document. Time and 
time again, in our history, evil men in office. or merely 
unwise or heedless men, have sought to break over the 
margin of these guaranties. sometimes for reasons which 
they thought were good. more often for reasons purely 
selfish. Time and again our courts, when the issue was 
squarely presented, have stopped the invasion. Each time 
the Supreme Court of the United States has stopped such 
an invasion of human rights, the Court has protected not 
only the litigant before it but every person in America, 
Under the doctrine of precedents, its holding establishes 
a firm rule applicable equally to every future case of the 
same kind. Without the great pronouncements of free- 
dom and its corollaries that have come from the pens of 
jurists like Holmes. Cardozo, Brandeis and Stone. ordi- 
nary men and women in America would not today be as 
free as they are to speak and write and think. Nor would 
they be so free had not zealous fighters for freedom been 
willing to stake their fortunes and their efforts on the 
legal battles which ended in these life-giving pronounce- 
ments. That liberty is bought only with the coin of un- 
ceasing vigilance has been nowhere more clear than 
where civil liberties are concerned. And it takes no argu- 
ment to prove that this is as true in America today as it 
has ever been. 


Each generation must preserve its freedoms 

It is trite to say that Americans are a fortunate people 
in a fortunate land. And it is not in every sense true. Our 
vast physical resources, and to some extent our wealth- 
producing exploitation of them, are the products of good 
fortune. The pattern of our law was laid out for us wise- 
ly and well by our forefathers, and that too is our good 
fortune. But the framers of our society and those who 
carried it forward to our time could not plan everything 
for those who come after them. They could not assure us 
liberty nor the good things that go with it, but could only 
leave us a fair chance to assure them for ourselves. We 
of this generation and those that follow us have yet to 
make an answer to the question whether for us and our 
children America is still to be a fortunate land. There 
are few segments of our way of life, perhaps none, that 
will do as much to make the answer, good or bad, as will 
our interpretation and application of the constitutional 
guaranties of human rights. 
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AN, 


guilt byc 


The pernicious doctrine of guilt by association misreads hn 


When Bishop Oxnam was called before the un-American 
\ctivities Committee it was charged not that he was him- 
self a Communist or even a fellow traveler. but that he 
had lent his name to organizations that the committee 
considered subversive. He was guilty of the new crime of 
improper association. 

This crime of guilt by association made its first ap- 
pearance in Federal law in the Alien Registration Act 
of 1940: it became not merely a crime but a disability 
and a sin by virtue of President Truman’s Loyalty Order 
of 1947 


ployment or dismissal “membership in, association with, 


an order which set up as one standard for em- 


or sympathetic affiliation with any organization, 
movement, group or combination of persons, designated 
by the Attorney General as . . subversive.” Since then 
this cloud no bigger than a man’s hand has grown until 
Attorney 


General but almost everybody else was busy compiling 


it fills the whole horizon. Soon not only the 


lists. And the standard of “affiliation” grew vaguer and 
vaguer. 

lo the witch-hunters of our time no more plausible 
test was ever devised than this one, for sooner or later 
almost every man or woman who is active in public af- 
fairs joins some organization that somebody considers 
subversive. And the notion that “birds of a feather flock 
together.” that “there is no smoke without fire.” is so 
widespread that it affects even the most level-headed. 

Yet no more pernicious doctrine has ever found its 
way into law or into popular acceptance than this doc- 
trine of guilt by association. It is pernicious in  prin- 
ciple, in application, and in consequences. It confesses 
a gross and palpable misreading of our history and sub- 
verts vital parts of our democracy and our constitutional 
system. It is essential that we examine this doctrine crit- 
ically so that we may see what it has cost us and what 


it may vet cost us. 


Guilt by association is unsound in logic 


It assumes that a good cause becomes bad if supported 


by bad men: perhaps it assumes the reverse as well-——as 
it logically should—that a bad cause becomes good if 
supported by virtuous men. But truth stands on its own 
merits; it may be made more acceptable with proper 
sponsorship, but it is neither enhanced nor impaired by 
authorities who support it. 

There is a persuasive reason why conservatives and 
liberals alike should subscribe to this principle, and that 
is a practical one. For if bad support could damage a 
good cause, then all that would be needed to tarnish the 
Declaration of Independence or destroy the Constitution 
would be the endorsement of these documents by the 
Communist party; all that would be needed to ruin the 
Republican party or the American Legion or the Amer- 
ican Bar Association would be the approval of their ob- 
jectives by The Daily W orker. 


The doctrine is wrong legally 

In Anglo-American law guilt is personal, not collec- 
tive. It does not spread. by a process of osmosis, from the 
guilty to the neighboring innocent. And guilt attaches it- 
self to illegal acts, not to dangerous thoughts or suspicious 
associations. There is. of course, such a thing as collec- 
tive guilt in a conspiracy, but the laws dealing with 
conspiracy are ample to take care of this. It is a far ery 
from joining the World Federalists or the Civil Liberties 
Union to a conspiracy, and a climate of opinion that be- 
fogs the distinction is one in which the most fundamental 
rights can be lost. 

The Supreme Court has itself repeatedly repudiated the 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. Professor ol His- 
tory at Columbia University. Author of “America, 
Story of a Free Nation” and many other books. 
We are indebted to The New York Times Magazine 
for permission to reprint this article, which will ap- 
pear in a book issued by Oxford University Press. 
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notion of guilt by association, and tepudiated, too, the 
notion that any one man can decide what organizations 
are illegal. Furthermore. in our legal system, guilt is not 
retroactive, and the Constitution specifically prohibits 
the Congress from passing a bill of attainder or an ex post 
jacto law. “An ex post facto law.” the Supreme Court 
has said, “is one which renders an act punishable in a 
manner in which it was not punishable when it was 
committed.” 

It would be difficult to find a more succinct description 
of the malpractices in which our Congressional commit- 
tees are now engaged. To punish, either by law or by 
destruction of character or by forfeiture of job. the join- 
ing of an organization in 1937 or 1945 which was not 
held to be subversive or even suspect until 1950 is a vio- 
lation of the spirit if not of the letter of the Constitu- 
tion and revolts anyone familiar with the history of 
\nglo-American jusice. 


The doctrine is wrong practically 

lt is. after all, neither possible nor desirable that we 
engage in a check of the membership, past as well as 
present. of all organizations to which we belong or 
which we are asked to join. What a shambles our so- 
ciety would be if we actually did this. We should be 
careful what we join, we are told; we should be careful 
in lending our name. But how do we go about being 
careful? Do we start with our church? with our labor 
union? with our fraternal society? with our veterans’ 
organization? with our professional group? If the pres- 
ence of subversives in an organization is enough to per- 
suade us to drop our membership, all that the Com- 
munists need to do to destroy any society is to join it. 

Perhaps the most curious thing about this principle of 
collective contamination is its selective character. It op- 
erates, indeed, on a double standard. No one suggests 
the danger of association wth the Daughters of the 
\merican Revolution or the American Legion or the 
Democratic Party. Yet it is easy to make out a case 
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America’s history and subverts our constitutional system. 


against each of these—a case quite as plausible as that 
made out against such organizations as the Civil Liber- 
ties Lnion—-for at one time or another each of these has 
been guilty of intolerance, or of encouraging the violation 
of the First or the Fourteenth Amendment. And, after 
all, if Republicans can associate with a McCarthy or a 
Velde and Democrats with a McCarran or a Talmadge, 
without infection, it is difficult to know where we are to 
draw the line or establish our moral quarantine. 

There are, needless to say, dangers in promiscuous join- 
ing or name-lending. Certainly no one should give his 
name to an organization gratuitously without some in- 
vestigation of its character. We must beware, too, lest 
we erect a double standard in this matter of lending our 
names and our support to causes and organizations. It 
ill becomes a society that applauds the stars of the film, 
television, radio, and sports world when they “lend” their 
names for a price—to the endorsement of breakfast 
food they do not eat, soap they do not use, whisky they 
do not drink—to become indignant when misguided 
idealists lend their names to what they think are good 
causes. 

\ more serious problem arises in the divorce, or gap, 
between membership and responsibility. On the whole 
it is certainly desirable that those who join an organiza- 
tion take part in its activities and assume some share of 
responsibility for its direction. If its character is not 
what it purports to be, if its activities are not in fact those 
they had originally supported, they should either work 
to change it, or, if they are unable to do this or do not 
care to try, they should get out. If they fail to do either 
they may expect to be charged with irresponsibility. 

Here again, however, we must beware of a double 
standard. When our whole society operates to divorce 
membership from responsibility it is not fair to require 
that reformers or liberals be entirely different from the 
rest of us. After all, all those who own shares in a cor- 
poration—and there are millions of them—own the cor- 
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guilt by association 


continued 


poration and are 
Yet how 


labor policies or the taxation policies of their corpora- 


ultimately responsible for its conduct. 


many shareholders interest themselves in the 


bor that matter, how many of those who insist—and 
quite rightly, too——-that those who join organizations 
should take an active part in them, themselves take an 
wtive part in the political party to which they belong. 
n their church or their professional organization? If 
we applied to the average person who belongs to many 
rganizations the tests we are now asked to apply to a 
Bishop Oxnam or a Mildred MeAfee Horton. a grea 
ny of our parties, our churches. and our fraternal and 


professional organizations would collapse overnight. 


The doctrine is wrong historically 

If there is a basic American principle and practice. it is 
that of voluntary association. It is at the basis of our 
constitutional system, of our democracy. Our democracs 
has functioned through voluntary associations ever since 
the days of the Mayflower Compact and the Fundamen 
tal Orders of Connecticut. 

Our churches are private voluntary associations. Our 
political parties, our labor unions, our professional so- 
cieties, our fraternal orders, our educational and char- 
itable societies, all are private voluntary associations. Most 
of our major reforms, political, social, moral, were car- 
ried through by private voluntary associations: women's 
rights, temperance, educational improvement, the attack 
on slavery, prison and penal reform, slum clearance 
these and a hundred others all got their original impetus 
from such organizations. 

But it is needless to elaborate on anything so obvious. 


We are 


get most of the business of democracy done. We have 


a nation of joiners. and it is by joining that we 


not yet learned to turn automatically to the Government 
io do what we want. though the McCarthys and the Jen- 
ners are the deadly enemies of private enterprise in the 
social, the intellectual and the spiritual realm. A govern- 
ment that may decide what organizations are safe and 
what are unsafe must be strong enough to impose its 
ideas and principles on everyone. Is it that kind of gov- 
ernment that we want? 

Our great tradition of voluntary democracy is now in 
peril. For the loge al consequence of the doctrine of guilt 
by association is of course that men will cease to join 
new organizations and will drop away from old ones. 
\lready ordinary men and women are timid about join- 
ing—-and who can blame them? Already college students 
refrain from political or reform activity—-and who can 
blame them?’ You never know which organizations may 
be found subversive twenty vears from now. 

Nor need we delude ourselves that it is only the luna- 
tic fringe. the expendable organizations that will suffer. 
We are all of us members of many societies. and we may 


say with John Donne that when the principle of associa- 
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tion is attacked we ask not for whom the bell tolls. i 
tolls for us. Already the Unitarian Church is suspect i: 


some quarters: elsewhere it is the Civil Liberties Unio: 
or the World Federalists or the friends of UNESCO o; 
the American Library Association, which has courageous 
ly opposed book censorship, or the entire teaching pro 
fession. In time it may be a major church or a major 
party. for a committee that can hire a man who imagines 
seven thousand Communists among the Protestant clergy. 
is capable of anything. 

Once the notion that joining may be dangerous is firm- 
ly established. all of our organizations will be affected 
and the American democracy will dry up at the roots. Our 
present-day wrecking-crew may knock out one of the 
props of our democratic system. And while they are 
about this, they are engaged in a related and equally sub- 
versive activity. That is the attack upon the right of pe- 
tition, a right so important that it occupies an honored 
place in both English and American Revolutions. The 
right of petition is not openly attacked, to be sure: even 
the McCarthys are not quite that impudent. But the at- 
tack upon it is no less deadly for that. After all, if a pe- 
tition for clemency for the Rosenbergs, for example, or for 
the abolition of the Un-American Activities Committee is 
lo expose men and women to investigation, to the charge 
of subversion, they will think twice before signing any- 
thing. 

\ year or so ago a Wisconsin paper had the notion to 
get signatures for the preamble of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: it got precious few, for the majority of those 
approached regarded the request as dangerous and _ the 
If only 


George Ill could have inculcated that attitude of mind in 


document as subversive—which of course it was! 


the Americans of that day. there never would have been 
any nonsense about signing the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. 


Guilt by association is wrong morally 
It is wrong morally because it assumes a far greater 


power in evil than in virtue. It is based therefore on a 
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The Intercollegian asked groups of foreign and American students in four insti- 
tutions to discuss the opportunities and pitfalls of American life. Participants 
in the discussions at North Carolina State College, Oberlin College, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the University of Washington, were from {frica, Finland, 
Germany, India, Iran, Korea, Malaya, Nigeria, Yugoslavia and the United 
States. Reports indicate that American students found it very difficult to ver- 
balize the assumptions of our culture. They tended to let the foreign students 
take the lead in the discussions and to react to their comments. While viewpoints 


varied there was general agreement on this balance sheet and summary statement. 


assets and liabilities of American life 


Balance sheet on the American heritage 


Positive 

“Freedom of thought and action are essential. To have 
opposition groups out in the open, rather than under- 
ground, is a sign of a healthy democracy.” 


“The ideal of equal rights for all men regardless of race. 
religion or economic status.” 


“The high degree of social mobility which enables a per- 
son to move from one social and economic group to the 
next. through ability. education and hard work.” 


“Free and liberal education available to all.” 


“High development of science and engineering due to the 
natural resources of the country and the inventive and ex- 
perimental attitude of the people.” 


“Comfortable living for most people.” 


“Hospitable reception of newcomers, and their quick as- 


similation in the American ‘melting pot.’ ” 


“Ability of the nation to change and follow a new course 


when it becomes necessary. 


Negative 
“Americans are entirely too materialistic. Material wealth 
has resulted in a loss of mind and spirit.” 


“Other cultures allow for more individuality. All Amer- 
icans seem to want to be alike.” 


“The democratic heritage is denied in the treatment of 
Negroes, and in restrictions on immigration.” 


“The educational system is too standardized. The quality 
of graduates is below that of universities abroad.” 


“America thinks she has all the answers and that there 
is littke she can learn from other countries. In the con- 
flict between the economic policies of the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. there is little attempt to learn why communism 
appeals to some nations.” 


“Americans are immersed in their own affairs and are 
oblivious to other nations. Much of the good that they 
do abroad is done to stop communism, rather than from 
deep concern with the need of the people.” 


Danger to America and her responsibilities 


One of the greatest dangers in America is the suppres- 
sion of civil liberties and opposition groups. MeCarthy- 
ism is in conflict with our heritage as stated in the Bill 
of Rights. However, McCarthyism may not indicate the 
ultimate collapse of American democracy. Rather. it may 
be a recurrence of a strong reactionary attitude which 
has become dominant at various times in our history, but 
which has never triumphed permanently. Two indications 
that public opinion is turning against McCarthyism are 
the outcome of Bishop Oxnam’s hearing before a Con- 
gressional Committee and the fact that several universi- 
ties have retained faculty members accused by Senator 
McCarthy of being subversive. 

One of our greatest responsibilities is to recognize the 
power position of the United States in the world today. 
Because of her position she is under constant and critical 
observation by the rest of the world. Consequently, the 
effect of her actions is much greater than if she were a 


relatively insignificant and weak nation. Americans must 
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he aware of their position in the world if they are to act 
wisely. 

(Americans must be willing to understand the ideas and 
viewpoints of other nations. They should try to under- 
stand the attitude of South American countries toward 
American free enterprise, or imperialism. The continuous 
giving of aid leaves other nations under obligations to 
\merica, a position which humiliates them and leads to 
hostility rather than to good will. Why not lower our 
tariffs and give aid more subtly, to create a feeling of 
friendship and cooperation? A student from Malaya stated 
that if America were true to her ideal heritage, she would 
support those peoples who are trying to gain independ- 
ence from nations ruling them as colonies. 

America’s greatest responsibility is to have faith in her 
heritage. Fear is the greatest danger, for it implies a 
lack of faith in our democracy. America must concentrate 
on working for democracy. rather than on fighting against 
communism. 








HERITAGE 


FREEDOM 


By HERMAN FPF. REISSIG, International Re- 
lations Se: retary, Council for Social Ac- 
tion, Congregational Christian Churches. 


America’s heritageg, 
2) 7 


It is not a new thing for one nation to be the world’s pre- 
ponderant power and therefore to carry unique responsi- 
bility for the world’s well-being. Once the Romans we: 
in that position. Their ultimate failure is described in 
Gibbon’s classic, The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

In the modern period, when the British were centrally 
responsible for world order, they did a brilliant job. But 
any day now some historian may write The Decline and 
Fall of the British Empire. 


The U.S.A.’s unwilling rise to power 

Suddenly. too suddenly for its own and the world’s 
health. the United States has been pushed into the position 
occupied long ago by Rome and more recently by Britain. 
Both Rome and Britain achieved their preeminent posi- 
tion through conquest and enterprise. The United States 
tried hard to avoid the position ot leadership. We wanted 
only to be left alone and were resolved to avoid “for- 
eign entanglements.” The scientists who turned an agri- 
cultural society into an industrial society and who in- 
vented modern means of communication made the de- 
cision for us. When two world wars had brought Britain 
and other European powers to bankruptcy. it was inevit- 
able that the nation which had both a stable government 
and the strongest economic system should find itself in 
the place of central responsibility. 

No nation ought to have as much power and carry 
as much responsibility as destiny has given to our country. 
lt is not good for the nation, because power always gets 
mixed up in our minds with virtue. When nations which 
are very powerful begin to be self-righteous, their decline 
has already begun. Such preponderant power is not good 
for the world. Even a small economic slump in the United 
States can shake the whole world. A mistake in our po- 
litical leadership may have global consequences. A few 
words spoken by the President or by the Secretary of 
State. or even by a L. S. Senator. can shake governments 
and peoples all over the world. One of the first wavs we 


should use our power is to get rid ot some of it. 


America’s heritage and the needs of the world 

It is possible to argue that destiny has been wise in 
so ordering events that leading responsibility has been 
given to a people with a heritage such as ours. 

In a time when colonialism is going to pieces and sub- 
ject peoples are reaching for self-government it is fortu- 
nate that the world’s strongest voice is that of a nation 
which remembers its own struggle against imperialism 
and is profoundly sympathetic to revolt against colonial- 
ism. 


In a day when men and women everywhere are asking 
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for recognition of their basic rights as human beings it is 
fortunate that the weightiest influence in the world is 
that of a nation whose Bill of Rights is a central pillar 
in its own life. In an era when social systems and govern- 
ments are being shaken it is good that the leading na- 
tional power has a way of life and a government whose 
basic structure is almost a miracle of stability and adapt- 
ability. 

In a period when feudal economic orders are obso- 
lete. and capitalism as practiced by some nations poorly 
serves the needs of people. and when communism is 
pressed upon many as a better way of life. it is good that 
leadership belongs to a country which has successfully 
achieved economic justice and well-being without per- 
mitting the state to become the master of all activity. 

In a world of bitter ideological contest in which na- 
tions still resort to war to gain their ends, it is fortunate 
thai the most powerful nation is essentially pacific, hates 
war. truly desires peace. 

People everywhere want education. The United States 
helieves in that! People everywhere, sick of being sick, 
want better medical care. The United States believes in 
that! People everywhere want more room for personal 
choice and individual initiative, a chance to develop their 
own genius. The United States believes in that. too. 

It is something to be thankful for. also, that with mil- 
lions hungry and homeless, the strongest of the nations 
has a good record for humanitarian sympathy and help. 
It is well for the world that, with so many feeling hope- 
less. cynical, frustrated. the nation in the central place 
of power is still a symbol of hope. faith and opportunity. 

Finally. in a time when the spiritual foundations of life 
are so badly shaken, when faith in God and in man as a 
child of God has been so widely lost. we may be glad that 
leadership devolves upon a nation in whose life religious 
convictions and impulses are still strong. 


Urgent needs of the world 

To put all this in another way. let us list some of the 
things the world’s people need most and then see if the 
United States has the capacity to help meet the needs. 
Here is the list: 

Freedom from foreign control and exploitation 

Recognition of their dignity and their human rights 

Stable and responsible government 

Economic systems that steer a balance between an- 

archy and state regimentation 

Freedom from war 

Food. health and education 

{ helping hand in emergency 

Hopes for the future 


Religious faith that gives life meaning and high goals 
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These are some of the world’s deep needs in our time. 
To say that the United States has important qualifications 
for leadership at all these points is to state a simple fact. 
When our leadership is disappointing, or even dangerous, 
the reason is not in our essential heritage and character. 
The United States, in its present position, can be a bless- 
ing to the world. In many ways it has been a blessing. 
The question is, will we be true to the real spirit of 
America. and can we hold to our course as we wield 
great power in these troubled times? 


Toward a redistribution of power 

Concentration of power as it exists today is good neither 
for the nation where it is concentrated nor for the rest 
of the world. If the American people were much more 
mature than they are, if their virtues were a hundred 
times greater, this would still be true. Some nations will 
always be stronger than others. Leadership is necessary, 
even in the most democratic and equalitarian bodies. In 
democratic nations justice depends on the existence of 
“countervailing forces.” In the world community, wise 
and just courses can be achieved only if power is widely 
enough distributed to give opposing points of view a real 
chance of prevailing. All of the good things in the Amer- 
ican heritage and character cannot assure that this coun- 
try will not sometimes confuse a narrow self-interest 
with the larger good, And if we consider the possibility 
that we might some day have a predominantly McCarthy- 
ite administration, the danger to the world of having so 
much power concentrated here will be abundantly evi- 
dent. 

\ better balance of power in the free world can be 
achieved in two ways. First. by strengthening the political 
and economic structures in nations such as Britain, France 
and India. which now are comparatively weak. In fact, 
the United States must help these countries so that they 
will be in a better position to challenge the power of the 
United States. 

But it is, chiefly, through strengthening the United 
Nations that we can avoid the worst dangers and tempta- 
tions of too much power concentrated in one nation. 
Power in the world of nations must be democratized by 
increasing the jurisdiction of the international organiza- 
tion and by making its structure and procedures such that 
no one nation or block of nations will have an always de- 
cisive influence. Sometimes this will mean that a good 
United States proposal will not prevail. It may occa- 
sionally mean long delays in doing what clearly ought 
to be done. 


We have the same problem in the domestic life 


continued on next page 
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HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


Continued 


of all the democratic nations. Clearly needed 
action is prevented or delayed by a diffusion 
of power. For this problem there is no neat 





or final solution. But democracy rests on the 
assumption that it is better to put up with some confusion 
and delay than to permit any one man or group to go 
thead unchecked. Increasingly vigorous support of the 
Lnited Nations is required, both by American ideals and 

the world situation. 

lo some extent. the United States has used its power in 
this truly responsible fashion. Even where we have been 
impatient with the disciplines of diflused power and have 
insisted on having our way. strategic considerations have 
forced us to listen to the counsel of others. But the end 
of the story is not yet written. Some of the people who 
vesterday insisted that we stay clear of “foreign entangle- 
ments.” today want us to run the world in our own way 
(since obviously we cannot stay out of it!). So Amer- 
icans are under a double temptation: the temptation not 
to use our power at all and the temptation to use it to the 


full in an undemocratic way. 


Your responsibility and mine 
How can you and | help our country to carry its world 
responsibilities in harmony with the American heritage? 


Let me make some suggestions: 


First. if we think the nation should neither draw back 
from the world nor act solely on the basis of its own in- 
terests. we can begin with our own lives. Do you and | 
in our school. profession, business, church. and as citi- 
zens-—— accept responsibility, using whatever resources we 
have for the good of the whole? And do we try to correct 
our personal desires in the light of others’ opinions and 
needs? A nation cannot even be as wise and generous as 
individual citizens, let alone rise above their level. Wise 
exercise of American world responsibility must begin with 


a wise exercise ot personal responsibility. 


SECOND, we can take an active part in encouraging good 


American leaders and in turning public support away 
from the bad ones. This means personal participation in 
politics—and not only on election day. It means a letter 
to the President when he speaks on behalf of a truly re- 
sponsible national policy. It means a careful, determined 
effort to expose the menace of McCarthyism. not only in 
its domestic policy aspects but in its truculent attitude 
| 


toward other nations. 


ruirp. you and | can keep hard at the task of helping 
ourselves and our neighbors understand the importance of 
the United Nations. A visit to the U. N. will help but is 
not enough. To know why we must have a strong interna- 
tional organization. what the LU. N. actually is and what 
it has accomplished, is to be practical assistants in the 


business of giving our world the kind of help it needs. 





new 
perspective 


on 
Church-State 


relations 


The American “doctrine” of separation between church 
and state is rightly considered part of America’s heritage. 
The very fact that its real meaning is a subject of con- 
tinued and heated controversy emphasizes its importance 
in our history and in contemporary institutional relation- 
ships. 

The first thing to be said by way of clarifying the con- 
cept is that this doctrine of separation derives its signifi- 
cance from the fundamental principle of religious liberty. 
Separation is a means to an end. It.was designed to insure 
that no pressure should be put upon citizens by their gov- 
ernment with respect to religious beliefs or practices. and 
that religious organizations and agencies should not be 
allowed to control government in any way. 

This prohibition is contained in part explicitly and in 
part implicitly, in the First Amendment to the federal 
Constitution. which declares that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” The Supreme Court 
now interprets the Amendment as applicable to the states 


as well as to the federal government. 


The doctrine defined 

Separation of church and state, then, is a policy de- 
signed to implement a principle—religious liberty. The 
Supreme Court in two successive decisions (Everson and 
VeCollum) has declared that the minimum meaning of the 


First Amendment is that neither a state nor the federal 


by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Chief Study Consultant for The 
Department of the Church and Economic Life of The National 
Council of Churches: editor of Social Action, monthly publica- 
tion of the Council on Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. 
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«ernment may “aid one religion, aid all religions, or 


p ler one religion over another.” The crucial words here 
are “aid to all religions,” since the prevailing opinion had 
heen that non-preference was the heart of the matter 

that the prohibition was applicable only to efforts to set 
uy a state-favored church. There is good reason to believe 
that this indeed was the intention of the framers of the 
Bill of Rights, of which this Amendment is a part. Presi- 
dent James Madison said as much, on one occasion. But 
the federal courts have quite transcended that limitation. 
Government. it is now held, may not directly become a 
party to religious activities, even though all religious 


groups are treated on a basis of equality. 


A confused situation 

The word “directly” in the preceding sentence signi- 
fies that no sharp line has been drawn between what is 
permissible in church-state relationships and what is 
banned. All manner of incidental benefits to the churches 
and to religious groups result from governmental acts 
which are unchallenged by the courts. Some examples may 
help to make the existing situation more intelligible. 
though anyone who is looking for a consistent rule will 
he disappointed. 


|. SERVICES TO CHILDREN. The Supreme Court has up- 
held the provision of “auxiliary services” to children at- 
tending parochial schools—in one case free textbooks in 
the secular subjects, in another case free transportation 
in school buses. That these benefits are of great help to 
the religious bodies concerned nobody may question. Yet 
they are justified on the basis of their direct purpose, 
which is to provide equitable treatment for all school chil- 
dren. The National School Lunch Act, which includes non- 
public school children in its benefits, has not been tested in 
the courts, but it seems safe to say it could not be chal- 
lenged successfully. 


2. THE CHAPLAINCY maintained at government expense 


in the armed services and in correctional institutions is ob- 
viously advantageous to religious denominations. but 
this consideration is overshadowed by the immediate pur- 
pose of providing religious ministrations to persons deemed 


to be entitled to them. 


3. TAX EXEMPTION for church property seems. to many 
people. to be a direct public subsidy-—“aid to all religions” 
hut does anyone suppose that it is likely to be banned? 


lL. INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. The force of the rigid doc- 
trine laid down in the Everson and McCollum cases has 
been considerably modified by the Zorach case, in which 
the released-time plan operating in the New York school 
system was upheld. The details need not concern us here, 
but it should be noted that whereas in the McCollum case. 
which invalidated the plan then in operation in Cham- 
paign. Illinois. the court set a boundary between the 
spheres of religion and government, the Zorach case laid 
a foundation for active cooperation between them. The 
court said, among other things: “When the state encour- 


ages religious instruction or cooperates with religious 
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authorities by adjusting the schedule of public events to 
sectarian needs, it follows the best of our traditions. For 
it then respects the religious nature of our people and ac- 
commodates the public service to their spiritual needs.” 


A new perspective? 

It may well be that from this point on the question of 
the relation of church and state in America will be re- 
garded more as a matter of public policy than as a legal 
matter to be settled by judicial interpretation of the fed- 
eral Constitution. A layman would be rash to predict the 
ultimate outcome of a situation that has manifestly baffled 
the courts. But it should be evident by this time (1) that 
prevailing community patterns, especially in matters re- 
lating to the public schools, have a controlling influence 
on the determination of “norms.” and (2) that in this 
country these patterns vary so widely that no single work- 
ing rule can be made effective. 

The contrast between the McCollum and the Zorach 
decisions. in respect to the judicial doctrine laid down, 
is so great as to suggest that the majority of the Court 
is persuaded that issues cannot be settled in a dynamic 
society by absolute prohibitions that are out of line with 
cultural realities. Also, it may be that considerable num- 
hers of intellectuals who have been crusading for abso- 
lute separation of church and state have awakened to the 
fact that religious liberty as our forefathers conceived it 
and as most Americans believe in it. means freedom for 
religion, not merely freedom from it. . 

However, if the church-state issue is undergoing re- 
definition, this does not mean that religious liberty is any 
less important. Indeed it makes the 
defense of religious liberty by all of 
us vastly more important, since volun- 
tary restraints become the only ef- 
fective deterrent to the coercion of 
minorities. After all, in a democracy 
laws and court decisions are thrown 
into the laps of the people. If the 
people reject them they become ob- 
solete. The courts must always stand 
ready to redress actual infringements of liberty in con- 





crete cases, and these decisions make their contribution 
to an effective social conscience. But a climate of liberty 
can be created only by the voluntary acts of citizens. 
Upon Christians, as the dominant religious groups, rests 
a heavy responsibility for the maintenance and _ further- 
ance of religious liberty for all persons, without regard 
to their faith. It is easy to be unmindful of the sensibili- 
ties of our Jewish friends in dealing. for example, with 
the place of religion in public education. We want Chris- 
tian influence to be pervasive, but it should never become 
oppressive. Likewise, we who are Protestants, and so com- 
mitted by tradition to the principle of freedom of con- 
science. are obligated to avoid raising the church-state is- 
sue as an instrument of Protestant policy. The ultimate 
meaning of religious liberty as a political possession is to 
be found in an inner spiritual freedom which is realized 


only as we live harmoniously with our fellowmen. 
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hurches Christ the Hope of the 


whe pl inned = the 


ew relationships are being born 


comes to America 


of Christians in many na- not be sufficient to guarantee communi- 
focused on the theme of the cation. The Christian Church is made up 
Assembly of the World Council of diverse groups, theologically and 
politically. Understanding and interpre- 
In the effort to state the meaning tation will be of the greatest importance, 
unique hope of Christians, the It is expected that some Christians will 
ire trying to meet a great need = be present from Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and East Germany. We need to 


stion raised bv thoughtful men know the experience of Christians from 


time. They seek the answer to 


he world, What is our hope? other countries, and we need their think- 
Assembly are ing as a corrective to our own. Even 


yvare of the despair of many though ecumenical encounter is some- 


opes of others, the meaning times painful, the coming meeting offers 
characterizing much of ou great opportunities, 
life. This is a time when old 


of civilization are breaking up Six topics for consideration 


In addition to the main theme the six 
mut us lie possibilities for self topics for major consideration are: (1) 
Faith and Order: Our Oneness in Christ 
ind Our 
Evangelism: The Mission of the Church 
to Those Outside Her Life: (3) Soeial 


Problems: Phe Responsible Society in a 


Disunity as Churches: (2) 


ond meeting of its kind 


World 
15-31 at Northwestern University. 


\ssembly will meet 


Illinois. This will be the see World Perspective: (4) International 
eting of its kind. The first. at \ffairs: Christians in the Struggle for 


n 1948. marked the forma 
World Council 


which draws together most 


World Community: (5) Inter-group Re- 
lations: The Church Amid Racial and 
Ethnic Tensions: and (6) The Laity: 

Protestant denominations The Christian in His Vocation. Leading 
ber of the Orthodox churches. 


Worl ldwide 


theologians around the world have con- 


to have the Ac tributed to the preparatory papers, 


America at this time. Ear- The Assembly will engage not only 
ke those used at the United in analysis and evaluation but will also 


iltaneous translation will consider concrete steps which Christians 


Christian groups throughout the world are invited 
\ssembly. 
The following materials may be secured from the 
World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth 


in the study leading up to the 


Avenue. 


The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches 


may take. In addition to work on the 
main theme and the subsidiary topics 
listed above, the Assembly will transact 
the business of the World Council of 
Churches. The agenda includes electing 
the Presidents and the General Commit- 
tee, reorganizing the structure of the 
World Council. hearing reports of de- 
partments and commissions, and plan- 
ning the work of the World Council for 
the next five vears. 

The Assembly will have daily cor- 
porate Bible study and worship. The 
special events that are being planned 
include a service of worship in a great 
Chicago stadium, a symphony concert, 
and an exhibit of Christian art. There 
will be a limited number of opportuni- 
ties for students to participate in this 
Assembly. Information concerning such 
participation may be obtained from the 
regional offices of the student YMCA and 
YWCA, 

The Assembly will include 600° dele- 
gates, 150 consultants, 100 youth = con- 
sultants. and 600 accredited visitors ap- 


pointed by member churches. 


Leila Inderson 


Executive, National Student YW CA: mem. 
ber of the Advisory Commission which 


met to select the theme of the Assembly. 


INTRODUCTORY LEAFLETS on each of the six study 


top s, 5¢ each. (Topics are listed above.) 


rOWARD CHURCH UNION, Stephen Neill, $1.25. 


rHE QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. Robert S. Bil- 


wortp, The Third 
Advisory Commission on the As- 


bly theme. 25e. (Available in March. 1954) 


s7 rH HOPE Of} THE heimer. $2.50. 


: ' 
Report of the 


WORK IN MODERN society. J. H. Oldham, $1.00. 
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OF RATS AND MEN 


When rats threatened to consume 
the neighborhood, the West Side 
Christian Parish in Chicago organ- 
ized the community for action. 


re HEADQUARTERS for “Operation War 
on Rats” was the West Side Christian 
Parish, a small store-front church in the 
heart Near West Side, a 
notorious slum area which formerly was 
a stamping ground for Al 
People live in this neighborhood because 


of Chicago's 
Capone. 
they have to, net because they want to. 
Most of the residents came to the big 
city seeking new opportunity for them- 
their 


from the cotton 


children. They are 
fields of the 
from the 


selves and 
Negroes 
South. Mexicans 

fields of the 


from the 


migrant- 
Puerto 

Fast. 
“immigrant” groups, 


labor Southwest. 


Ricans ports of the 
Remnants of other 
once receiving the brunt of prejudices, 
have slowly achieved “respectability” and 


better living conditions. 


This back door to the 
household of the city. If one belongs to 


area is the 
a race or nationality that is currently 
remain 
here until he can develop enough pluck 


disparaged. he will probably 
or education or skill to move elsewhere. 
While he dwells here he will have to put 
up with overcrowding, tottering shelter, 
inadequate sanitation. 


Within months after the interdenomi- 


national parish opened its doors the | 
ministers. together with a few parish- 
ioners, saw that they would have to 
tackle the problem of rats. It was esti- 


mated that the rat density in this area 


was even greater than the human 
density. The rats seemed as big and 
certainly were more aggressive than 


alley cats. An infant was bitten to death 


in its erib. Twenty families lived in a 


house meant to house two families. Rats. 


garbage. and rubbish dramatized the 


deterioration of the neighborhood and 


the apathy of the victim-residents. 
Neither the 


communal 


physical problem nor the 


disintegration could he 
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touched without alerting the whole area 
and enlisting the efforts of many people. 

Small Bible problem-centered 
meetings held in the apartments of the 


study 


parishioners around agape meals were 


the leaven which raised sufficient con- 
cern to develop into a communitywide 
rat-killing campaign. Under the aegis of 
the Parish 
sixteen square-block area was visited and 


solicited for 


nearly every family in a 


support in the “war on 
rats.” Leaflets and educational materials 
were distributed. Storekeepers displayed 
campaign posters. The city was enlisted 
to make rat available to the 
Parishioners 


poison 
residents at cost. devoted 


time and energy to securing old oil 
drums to be used as garbage cans by 


their neighbors. Teen-agers and children, 


who heretofore had had little oppor- 
tunity to give of their energy to con- 


structive community goals, delivered rat 
poison, made posters, handed out leaflets, 
staged a parade. Films on sanitation and 
rat destruction were shown in the parish 
and in The 


to destroy as many 


vacant lots. goals of the 
total operation were: 
rats as possible, to remove the rubbish 
bred the rats and 


desecrated the area, to build a sense of 


and garbage which 


community and of common concern and 
responsibility. It climaxed in a work day. 
with people of the community working 
together with the Parish staff to clean 
alleys and yards and 


remove rotten 


debris. 
War on 
a good deal of human 
was the result? 


Rats” consumed 
resources. What 
\ considerable number 
of rats were killed, and in some streets 


“Operation 


mail” 
system of garbage disposal. But, more im- 


garbage cans replaced the “air 


portant than these gains was the impact 
of the campaign on the life of the com- 
munity. Many experienced for the first 
time what it meant to combat a common 
problem with united action. Latent con- 
cerns, long dormant, were expressed. 
The 
the campaign demonstrated to the com- 
munity that the vitality of the Chureh 


most important result was that 
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here-and-now. And 
“Operation War on Rats” 


is relevant to the 
set the stage 
for other 


community efforts in succeed- 


ing months: a campaign to help defeat 
an anti-public housing bill in the state 
legislature, a drive to secure better hous- 
ing inspection and enforcement of mini- 
mum 


building standards and pressure 


on a state redevelopment agency to help 


relocate the people displaced in its 
building program. 

Robert A. Gessert 
Executive Secretary, Christian Action, 


537 West 121 Street, New York 27, N.Y. 


STUDENTS UPHOLD 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


When a regent threatened its right 
to publish the truth as it saw it, 
the University of weekly 
what it be- 


Georgia 
chose to stand up for 
lieves. 

WHEN BLACK,” weekly 

newspaper of the University of Georgia. 


“THE RED AND 


published an editorial opposing racial 
segregation in the schools, a university 
regent was irked. He threatened to ask 
the Board of Regents to cut off its $5,000 
annual appropriation if the student 
paper did not 
advocating the abolition of 


“stop running editorials 
segregation 
in schools.” 

The 


situation and 


student editors discussed the 


replied in the editorial 
which follows: 


“The Red and Black faces one of the 


gravest crises in its 60 years of publica- 


tion. Extinction has been threatened. 
The issue involved is not whether we 
are right or wrong in our stand on segre- 


gation. It is simply a question of 


whether or not we continue as a free 
thought. or a 


state 


independent 
sheet 
political elements. 


organ of 


propaganda dominated — by 


“Mr. Harris points out that The Red 


continued on next page 
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THEY TOOK RESPONSIBLE ACTION 


Continued 
and Black does not” represent the 
opinions of the entire student body. He 

ht lf our editorial page written 


handful of students—at- 


reflect the 


by 1 mere 
empted 


body it would be a mumbo-jumbo of con- 


opinions of every- 


cl nd contradictions 
Wi believe that the 


tlumni of the University, while thev may 


students and 


not always agree with us on all points, 

yant and need a campus newspaper un 
tibited by the slime of state political 
ta lements, 

Vir. Harris has given us two choices 
nd up for what we believe and 
voice, or to acquiesce and lose 

face. We choose the first course. If we 
vield without a word of protest we com- 
mit not only ourselves but all future 


staffs to a quisling position.” 


MODEL SENATE 


lniversity of California students 


hold monthly sessions of a Model 


Senate 


tHE PURPOSE of the Model Senate at the 
University of California is to stimulate 
party loyalty, to provide a forum for the 
expression of student views on current 
national issues, and to learn about the 
procedures of the U.S. Senate on which 
it Is patterned. 

The Senate convenes once each month. 
The “senators” are selected by the 
Democratic and Republican party cau 
cuses in the current ratio of the U.S. 
Senate. Any student may join the caucus 
of his choice. The project is sponsored 
by the University YMCA and YWCA in 
cooperation with the university's Political 
Science Department. It has a_ distin- 
guished group of consultants in the com- 
munity. The headquarters for the party 
caucuses alternate between the YMCA 
and YWCA office each month. The invi- 
tation to participate in the Senate reads 
in part: 


“Join the Republican or Democratic 
caucus, whichever you prefer. These cau- 
cuses will send members to the monthly 
Senate meetings to support their respec- 
tive platforms. Student Senators will de- 
bate and vote on real bills concerning 
national and international issues accord 
ing to rules and procedures patterned 
after those of the national Senate. Party 
representation in the Model Senate will 
conform to that in Washington. Bi-par- 


tisan committees will be organized. as 
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needed, to prepare legislation for debates. 

You may assume the role of a 
Senator in defending your caucus’ point 
Tidelands Oil, FEPC, 


Korea Policy or other timely issues. Sub- 


ol view on 


jects for debate will parallel major ques- 
tions of public pelicy under discussion in 


W ashington.” 


MURROW PROTECTS CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Twice in recent months Edward R. 
Vurrow has thrown the spotlight of 
his TV Show. “See It Now” on situa- 
tions where civil liberties were 


being threatened. 


FIRST-LIEUTENANT MILO J. RADULOVICH 
wished to continue in the U.S. Air Force 
Reserve but was advised to resign be- 
cause he was considered a “security 
risk.” When Lieutenant Radulovich re- 
fused to resign with his reputation in 
question. he was dismissed from the 


service. Mr. 


program to the background of this case. 


Murrow devoted an entire 


showing the Lieutenant 


opinions — of 
Redulovich’s family, friends and neigh- 
bors. He announced that similar TV 
time was available for the Air Force to 
state its side of the case. The decision 
of the administrative board of the Ain 
Force was later reversed by Harold E. 
Talbott. Seeretary of the Ai 
Lieutenant Radulovich is now a member 
mn good standing of the Ain 


Reserve. 


Force. 


Force 


rHE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION was 
organizing a chapter in Indianapolis, In- 
diana. Permission to hold the meeting in 
the World War Memorial Building was 
canceled when the American Legion 
protested, saying that the principal fune- 
tion of the ACLU was to defend com- 
munists. The committee then tried to 
rent various other auditoriums in hotels, 


YMCA, and the Knights of 


Columbus Hall. but was refused for 


the city 


various reasons. The Reverend Victor 
pastor of St. Mary's 
Catholic Church. invited the 
ACLU to meet in a church building. 
Edward R. Murrow devoted a full eve- 


| » Croosens, 


> 
Roman 


ning program to this incident. He showed 
the committee seeking a hall and then 
showed excerpts of the ACLI 
alternating with excerpts of an Ameri- 


meeting, 


can Legion meeting held simultaneously. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MR. MURROW for his 
courage in calling public attention to 
these issues, and to the Aluminum 
Company of America which sponsors 
Mr. Murrow in “See It Now” on Tues- 


day evenings at 10:30 EST. 


ORCHIDS FOR A BRAVE LADY 


The University of Hawaii YWCA 
alerted other CA’s concerning threats 
to Portland home-owner who refused 
to evict her Hawaiian tenants, 


HONOLULU NEWSPAPERS carried a story 
about the threats that came to Mrs. A. 
V. Clure of Portland, Oregon, because 
she refused to evict eleven Hawaiian 
tenants from her apartment house, 
Strange people called in person and by 
phone telling her to evict the tenants or 


take tthe 


threatened death. 


When members of the YWCA cabinet 


at the University of Hawaii saw the 


consequences. One man 


newspaper account they wrote letters 
to Mrs. Clure. to the Mayor of Port- 
land. and to newspapers of that city. 
They wrote also to Y MCA’s and 
YWCA’s on the West Coast and to the 
National YWCA, asking them to write 
letters to responsible persons in Portland. 
_The City Council of Portland cabled 
an apology to the Honolulu Board of 
Supervisors when it learned that the 
Hawaiian city government planned to 
lodge a formal protest on behalf of the 
Hawaiian residents. A Honolulu radio 
station signified Hawaii's acceptance of 
the apology by sending 3000 orchids to 
Portland for Mrs. Clure and for distri- 
bution in the hospitals of Portland. 


to subscribe to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
g just clip, fill out and send 


ORDER FORM-~~-~----- 77777777777 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


Herewith is check/money order for 
$ for subscription(s) for 
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CHRISTIAN REALISM AND 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner's 


Sons. $3.00. 


How stimulating and withal satisfying 
to have this new book of essays by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr in his own particular field, 
Christian Realism and Political Prob- 
lems. In this middle-ground of Ameri- 
can thought Niebuhr is virtually alone. 
Who else speaks with equal ease of 
Luther and Hobbes, of Kierkegaard and 
Marx. of Barth and Machiavelli? For 
the idea of a “Christian Realism” 
is the 
first impressive thing about these essays. 
Niebuhr’s 
vocation, politics is his love. No casual 
romance, either: Niebuhr knows today’s 
situation in East Berlin, in Indo-China. 
in the ClO leadership, in the minor 
agencies of the UN. He is an avid student 


Niebuhr’s idea in our generation 


lf Christian theology is 


of history and its makers, past and _ pre- 
sent (see his fine comments on Churchill 
in the present volume). These things 
he knows and understands, 

Perhaps that is the other delightful 
thing about these essays—the sure clean 
job of analysis. We are not conscious 
of proof-texting or axe-grinding. | par- 
ticularly enjoyed the essays on “The 
Foreign Policy of American Conserva- 
tism and Liberalism” and on “The 
Anomaly of European Socialism.” You 
will find no clearer and saner analysis 
of Communism than the essay. “Why Is 
Communism So Evil?” 

Several of these articles have appeared 
in the more esoteric journals of theology 
and secial action, but the essay on 
“Augustine's Political Realism” is new 
and a major product. It is of real 
significance as one of the wellsprings of 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The anomalies of Niebuhr, however, 
are never really cleared up in_ these 
essays: don’t expect to read them and 
at last be enabled to file Niebuhr away 
as liberal or conservative. pessimist o1 
optimist, socialist or fascist. He is a 
thorn in the American mind, and I think 
it is because he operates essentially at 
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three levels, like a three-story building. 
On the ground floor are his presupposi- 
tions, his faith in the Christian gospel 
and most significant his view of man. 
On the second floor Niebuhr’s <nalysis 
is woven, intricate and colorful. of his- 
tory and current events. And on the top 
floor he projects solutions, or at least 
directions, for action. Now different 
people come in on different levels. with- 
out using the staircase inside—up fire 
escapes, at it were. 

Lots of people like Niebuhr’s analyses 

the second floor—but wouldn't — be 
caught dead on the ground level. Social 
scientists leaving Niebuhr’s lectures at 
Yale: “Terrific analysis, but we couldn't 
stomach the theologizing.” Or T. V. 
Smith reviewing this book in the Veu 
York Times. Others are with Niebuhr 
on the top floor, the practical alterna- 
tives (he used to say in class, “Of course 
I’m a socialist.” thereby belying the idea 
that socialists are also idealists). but 
even those who agree with his liberalism 
in polities cant see how it rises out of 
his pessimistic view of man, the ground 
floor. 


jut we long in vain for a simple blue- 
print of his strueture, particularly of 
the stairway from theology to practical 
action. We are told that practically we 
must work with proximate goals rather 
than the ultimate ones of traditional 
Christian moralism. We must avoid “in 
sufferable sentimentality” and equally 
“the sweat of a plodding righteousness.” 
Our political realism can not be a 
“graceless and inflexible legalism.” Our 
politics can only be “the art of the 
possible.” And the love of Christ is the 
final norm of social action. But Niebuhr’s 
Christian pragmatism is never made ex- 
plicit. 

Maybe he is wise. Maybe he is saying 
all that can be said. For Niebuhr as he 
is. in his uniqueness. let us thank God 
and take courage. 

William S. Smith 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Texas 


Reprinted, with permission, from the 
Dallas Morning News of Nov. 29, 1953. 





MAN AGAINST MASS SOCIETY 
By Gabriel Marcel. Translated from 
the French by G. S. Fraser. Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago. 204 pp., 
$4.50 


Professors, staff members in the SCM, 
certain graduate students and a_ few 
undergraduates will find reward in read- 
ing this book. Take into account the 
freshness of the phrases used as chapter 
headings: What is a free man?—Tech- 
niques of degradation—The fanaticized 
consciousness—The spirit of abstraction 
as a factor making for war. The book's 
content is as stirring as are these and 
other chapter titles. 

One of M. Marcel’s characteristics is 
precision. For example, he speaks of 
“fanaticized consciousness” and not sim- 
ply of fanaticism, because he seeks to 
avoid “an illicit process of thinking” 
which is suggested by our constant reli- 
ance upon words ending in “ism.” He 
seeks to avoid falling into or creating 
an impassable gap between what one 
might call “transcendental philosophy 
and concrete experience.” When the au- 
thor uses the word “fanatics” he has in 
mind not only Stalinists but anti-Stalin- 
ists, not Nazism only but also many re- 
ligious fanatics. Even a profound truth 
can become fanaticized by some of its 
adherents. The point of his treatment of 
this material on the fanaticized conscious- 
ness, like much else in his book, is that 
satanic forces are not arrayed against 
us externally, nor are they abstract in- 
tellectual attitudes, but are dispositions 
of our own heart and will, formed un- 
noticed but suddenly revealed within us. 

The central idea of the volume is 
the meaning of mystery in life, mystery 
not seen by the arrogant. Perhaps 
one of the chief mysteries is evil. 
But mystery is present also in the “intan- 
gible sphere of being to which techniques 
are never able to gain access.” A cal- 
culating machine “will never be able to 
interrogate itself on the conditions that 
make it possible and on the limits of its 
own range of operations.” In M. Marcel 
there is an intimate link between reflec- 
tions and mystery. We live in a day 
favorable to the exercise of reflection. 
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book reviews 


M. Marcel makes a sharp distinction 


between abstraction, reducible to formu- 
las which can be handed down and 
learned by rote, and the universal which 
he believes is spirit: o1 mind, 8.€., love. 
One way to state his theme is “the uni- 

igainst the masses, His conclud- 

entence is “But the philosopher 


mws that the mass itself is a lie and it 
igainst the mass and for the universal 
must bear witness.” 
One is reminded of Moral Man and 
Soctrety 
Winnifred Wygal 
Vew York, N. ) 


BEYOND ANXIETY 


lames A. Pike. Charles Scribner's sons, 

953. 149 pp.. $2.49 

Beyond Anxiety is a fine contribution 
growing stream of literature which 

ks to understand the insights of 


ogy and psychotherapy trom a 
perspective. From his experi- 
nseling students both = at 

( imbia University and at Vassar Col- 
ege and in an even wider ministry all 
country, Dr. Pike discusses in 


= small volume several of the major 


‘blems of human relationships in the 
ght of the Christian gospel. While the 
ok does not have the orderliness of 
David Roberts’ Psychotherapy and a 
Christian View of Man, or the Christian 


ogical penetration of Paul Tillich’s 


guilt by association 


view of mankind. It rests on 
be called the rotten apple 
society—the theory that one 
i man corrupts all virtuous men, 


ne mistaken idea subverts all 


1 1deas 

Why is there no doctrine of innocence 
ssociation? Why is it that our pre- 
lav Witeh-hunters pay this matchless 


; +} 


le power of communism OF 
idicalism. that they think its doctrines 
proponents irresistible ? 

ot course because they are men 
imed with fear and hatred, they are 


who Know nothing of the stirring 


of freedom, they are men of little 





Continued 


The Courage to Be, or the prophetic in- 
sight of Rollo May’s .Wan’s Search for 
Himself, it is nevertheless a valuable 
contribution to this important field, for 
it attacks certain human problems with 
a remarkable freshness. 


The human problems of fear, guilt, 
inhibition. frustration, indecision, lone- 
liness and despair are all to be found 
here, but always in terms of the thesis 
that the Christian faith supplies answers 
to the most basic questions which dis- 
turb the human spirit. However, you will 
net meet either piousity or medieval 
dogmatism in this book. 

There will be those readers who will 
object to the author's over-simplification 


if some of the major problems of human 
relationships. and to his use of popular 
jargon, e.g. “The problem (guilt) is not 
unlike that of garbage disposal. You 
cant leave it around the kitchen, nor can 
you lock it up in the cupbeards and 
closets.” Others will object to the dis- 
cussion of sex and aleoholism, yet in 
what this author says there is much 
truth to which the intelligent Christian 
will respond with real profit. For ex- 
ample, the chapter on Indecision is an 
excellent Christian apologetic for the 
meaning of vocation. A careful reading 
of the whole book will kindle fires at 
places where one disagrees and at many 


points will deepen one’s faith. 


Robert C. Mildram 


Protestant Counselor. Rutgers University 


Continued from page 10 


faith, We may go further and sav that 
they are hypocrites in that they do not 
even believe in the doctrines that they 
proclaim. For if they did believe them, 
they would not need to fear counter- 
irgument. but would be willing to sub- 
mit their beliefs to the competition of the 
market place of ideas. 

It is time that we see this doctrine of 
guilt by association for what it is: not a 
convenient device for detecting sub- 
version, but a device for subverting our 
democratic principles and practices, for 
destroying our constitutional guarantees, 
for corrupting our faith in ourselves and 


in our fellow men. 





More than 
250 prayers 


from your life 








The STUDENT 
PRAYERBOOK 


Edited by a 
HADDAM HOUSE 
committee 
under the 


chairmanship of 
John 
Oliver 
Nelson 





“Deserves to be one of the most widely used 
volumes of this generation. Puts into handy 
form more than 250 prayers and litanies for 
personal meditation and group worship.’’— 
Concern (National Conference of Methodist 
Youth) 


“A collection of prayers for private and for 
corporate use. While prepared mainly for col- 
lege students, Christians young and old will 
find this a most helpful prayer book.”— 
Walther League Messenger. 


“Although prepared especially for use by 
students and directed chiefly to their interests, 
this is a rich resource for all—old or young, 
clergy or lay people—in the nourishing of the 
devotional life. Valuable for both personal and 
public use.’’—Religious Book Club Bulletin 


“What a wonderful resource to put in the 
hands of a college or graduate student! Rec- 
ognizing the need of all students for guidance 
and development of their devotional life, this 
compendium of prayers is designed to cover 
every need, interest and concern of the student 

It is as fine a gift as a church could 
possibly make to a young person going away 
to school.’’—Robert E. Luccock, Pulpit Digest 


“Probably the best collection of prayers for 
college and post-college youth to appear in our 
generation.”“’—Alton M. Motter, The Pulpit 


1 vp al sections: 


Prayers on approaching the Bible 

Six litanies on the college life 

Prayers on the meaning of study 

Prayers for persons and groups 

Prayers for purpose in work 

Prayers for various occupations 

Prayers for the church, its life, its ministry, 
its unity, its world mission 

Prayers for friendship among nations 

Prayers for a retrect 

Prayers for grace at meals 


Only $2.00. Special quantity rates fot 
( hapel, Retreat, Cabinet, Association 
use on request. 
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in celebration, in dedication 


THE YWCA BEGINS ITS SECOND CENTURY 


I, 1855 England, France and Turkey 
were fighting Russia in the Crimea: a 
bridge was opened over Niagara Falls 


connecting Canada and the United 
States: the first college for women was 
chartered in Elmira, New York; the 
YWCA was born in’ London. The 


YWCA of the United States believes that 
the last of the listed items, the one 
which at the time was the most obscure, 
pow merits celebration with festivity, gift 
and per sonal dedication. 

\t the 1952 Convention of the YWCA 
the delegates. including those from Stu- 
dent Associations, voted to observe the 
Centennial of the YWCA in the world 
during the triennium 1952-55. The ob- 
servance is to include the strengthening 
and inerease of membership in the 
YWCA, the securing of a Centennial 
Fund of $5.000.000 in order better to 
fulfill its growing opportunities, and the 
rededication to the principles upon 
which the YWCA stands. 

The record of the past century is an 
855 the YWCA con- 


sisted of a group meeting to pray for 


impressive one. In 


women, and a home for nurses returning 
from the Crimean War. In 1953 there is 
a world organization with work in 66 
countries whose members are numbered 
in millions. In these United States the 
beginning of the YWCA is found in 
meetings for prayer in New York in 
1858 

and residences in Boston in 1866. Stu- 


dents first made the YWCA their own 


and the prevision of club rooms 


1855-1955 


in 1873 at Illinois Normal University. 
Today the YWCA of the United States 
works in 440 communities, on 640 uni- 
versity and college campuses, in 247 
rural districts and shares in the work of 
the World's YWCA in Europe, the Near 
East, Africa, Asia and South America. 

The effort to meet the needs of women 
and girls and to enable them “to realize 
those ideals of personal and social living 
to which they are committed by their 
faith as Christians” has led the YWCA 
into a variety of programs and activities 
during the years. From calisthenics to 
health education, from the adoption of 
the Social Ideals of the Churches to a 
vigorous Public Affairs Program, from 
the first Negro secretary for Negro col- 
lege students to a National Staff and 
Board that are interracial, the lines 
move forward. 


The YWCA begins to celebrate 


It recalls its past locally and nationally 
with gaiety and high seriousness. It 
makes a gift, a Centennial Fund of 
$5.000.000. That is no small gift but 
one in keeping with the significance of 
the anniversary. It is a national gift 
which will increase the resources of the 
National Board to meet the opportuni- 
ties of its second century, to strengthen 
its services to campus and community 
YWCA’s 


like Ethiopia meet the pressing and con- 


to help women in countries 


fusing demands of a new day. 


Student YWCA’s are a part of the 


centennial celebration as members of the 
YWCA of the United States. Through 
their National Student Council they have 
adopted a goal of $132.000 as thei 
Fund. Each 


region is making plans for raising its 


share in the Centennial 


share and is counting on each local As- 
sociation to do its part. By May, 1954, it 
is hoped that the bulk of the money 
can be raised. Local celebrations will be 
fitted into local calendars. The National 
Assembly in December, 1954 will give 
an opportunity for a national student 
centennial celebration. 


What for the future? 


For the second century as for the first 
there is need for dedications to that Chris- 
tian purpose which has been the essen- 
tial characteristic of the YWCA, As stu- 
dents, as women, as Christians, members 
of Student Associations will find the cul- 
mination of the centennial observance in 
re-afirming our purpose: 


We unite in the desire to realize 
full and creative life through a 
growing knowledge of God. 

We determine to have a part in 
making this life possible for all 
people. 

In this task we seek to understand 
Jesus and to follow him. 


hy Katharine L. Richards Rockwell 


Chairman, Centennial Committee, 
Vational Student YWCA 


THE WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


The WSCF unites Christian students in fifty-six countries 


your gifts. 


fourteen student movements in the U.S.A. 


February 21. 1954. is the Universal 


world to prayer. 


Davy of Prayer for 
Students. On that day WSCF calls students around the 


menical encounter in the world-wide life of the Church, 
around the world. American students belong through the study of its university 
United Student Christian Council. a national federation of 


concerns. and the contribution of 


e Take an offering for WSCF on the Universal Day of 
Prayer. and send it to the WSCF through the United Stu- 


dent Christian Council. or the National Student YMCA 


or YWCA. 


In conferences. consultations. study chalets and institutes. 


the WSCF brings students from around the world together 


for study. worship. and action. 


You can join in the life of the WSCF through prayer. ecu- 


FEBRUARY, 1954 


e Become a Friend of the Federation by contributing 


$5.00 or more. This eilt entitles you to receive both the 


Student World and the News Sheet, and brings you a 
reduction in price of WSCF Greybooks. 
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AMERICA’S HERITAGE AND RESPONSIBILITY ti 
. 
Suggestions for a Series of Christian Association Meetings n 
ly 
. 
MEETING ON civil liberties in the USA from January MEETING FOUR 
; , = 1951 to June 1953. The report, Freedom, ‘ " 
The American heritage: what is it? ee k at ora yt a be oe talk Danae The world’s needs and the \\ 
IStice, af { = < « «< - ’ 4 4 
When a reporter typed articles from : ra American heritage p 
the ACLU, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York, T — 
the Bill of Rights in the form of a peti = . o prepare for the meeting ask a group li 
at 50c. In preparation for the meeting, ' , 
tion and isked citizens to sign it. most ol foreign and \merican students to read | 
e ’ ask three students to study this report and . + ; * 
of them refused. They thought it looked : and discuss “Heritage of Freedom by D 
= then present a symposium on the current er 9 
like a subversive document! : Herman Reissig, (page 12). Ask a panel | 
status of civil liberties. One student might ' : 
: of foreign students to discuss the contri- S 
kreedom. equality the right to trial speak on Freedom of Expression; one on . . 
' : : butions America can make to the world, ‘a 
by a jury of one’s peers, equal justice Justice and Due Process: the third on ; : 
, : : 7" and the contributions their countries R 
before the law. To most Americans these Equality Before the Law. Read Guilt by : ° 
bring to the world community. 
rights are as fundame ntal as the air they lssociation, by Henry Steele Commager, e 
breathe. We assume that all other na page 8. To introduce the symposium ask | 
tions honor these rights and we are a student to read the poem, “ABC of n 
show ked when Wwe see them denied in Security” by E B. White. in the Veu RESOURCES tl 
other countries. Yet American s g Yorker of May 9, 1953. = eee P 
: f merican student PROGRAM PACKET ON CONSTITUTION 
cannot discuss these inherited rights not At the close of the meeting the plan- AL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES. Request 
can they explain to foreigners why they ning committee may wish to describe the from: The Committee on Legislation of the 
ure essential. (See page 11.) work of the American Civil Liberties Massachusetts Council of Churches, 14 Bea- ! 
In preparation for your meeting, bor Union and its tremendous contribution on con Street, Boston, Mass. The true-false 
row the reporter's idea: see how many behalf of civil liberties in the USA. It test at the right is a part of this packet. 
signatures planning committee members ay wish to distribute membership intor- OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE—DOCL.- 1 
can get to the Bill of Rights. Read Your mation, which may be obtained from the MENTS OF FREEDOM. At 25c from The F 
Civil Liberties and Mine. page 6: Assets national office of the ACLU. \merican Heritage Foundation, 25 West 45 : 
and Liabilities of American Life, page Street, New York 36. Other material is free E 
1] ind He riftaze of Freedom. page 12. MEETING THREE on request. 
Open the meeting by asking each per- urch an ate DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
son to check a mimeographed copy of To prepare for the meeting read the beautifully illustrated in full color by a? 
4 > ° Py ) ) “th ms ¢ es ’ » Sc ) 
the true-false test at the right of this  ¢diterial by Dr. Ray Gibbons on Roots thur Szyk. Reproductic ns at go lor <) X 
D 1] ‘i f Our Herita f Freedom, and Neu inch size, $10 for 37x29 inch size, from: rl 
) ré 7 0 collec ) re S 0 ( ‘ age 0 *reedo i ( e : . . , a 
par nm t papers but ask for - : ; New Canaan Art Publishing Co., 245 E. 
i show of hands on each of the 20 ques- Perspectvt on Church-State Relations by 60 St.. New York 22. ° 
tions. Then discuss those questions which Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, (page 14). Oo! 
" . > “ERE . 
had met considerable disagreement. Ask a student or professor to trace the HANDBOOK FOR ( ONI ERENCES ON ‘l 
historic interaction between the forces of CIVIL LIBERTIES, 25c. From: National 
. ol sia 2 eTac “ ee no ; ‘es - 
\ we end, summarize the areas of lici , ‘n the USA. Ask Student Council of YMCA and YWCA, 291 \ 
eement ind disagreement. Clarify religion and government mt - sata lertres Broadway, New York 7: or, 600 Lexington it 
ireas on which more information is three other students to discuss current Avenue, New York 22. a 
eded and plan to present them at the Practices or proposals which tend to { 
next meeting. Give left-over copies of the modify this pattern: diplomatic relations FREEDOM, JUSTICE, EQUALITY, Report { 
= ie PVE aK Ove ( S « ; ' . : . . 7 what wetee Ws _ 951. » 1953 
true-false test t = ld with a Chureh: public funds for denomi- _ civil libertic January 1951 June 1953, on 
1e-ta est to members who woul asiiaaialiie sitll Denniiiaiee tallies at 50c from: American Civil Liberties 
} ationé co olle os als: ‘lig * 
like their friends to take the test. ‘ : = Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. | 
and public education. Background mate- ) \ 
rial for these four presentations is to be CHURCH AND STATE—Claud D. Nelson, \ 
MEETING TWO found in Church and State, a_ study at 60c, from: National Council of Churches, " 
: . , 907 KF ; ‘ ; | 
guide by Claud D. Nelson, obtainable at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. I 
How secure are our civil liberties? HO« from the National Council of FREEDOM AND THE AMERICAN TRADI- Ww 
Phe American Civil Liberties Union Churches. 297 Fourth Avenue. New York TION. December 12. 1953 issue of The | a 
recently issued a re port on the status of 10. Vation. Ww 
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N 
ial 
9] 
on 


to be informed 
on public affairs 


Major channels for accurate and up- 

date information are books, news- 
papers. magazines and newsletters, radio 
and TY, and organizations. Drawing on 
these sources, Ernest W. Lefever has 
compiled an admirable guide to infor- 
ation on international affairs. (Chris- 
tian Ethics and U.S. Foreign Policy, an 
\nnotated Reading List and Guide to 
Current Information. At 35 cents, from Na- 
tional Couniel of Churches, New York 10. 


© pooks—The (ssociation 
might help its members choose the few 


hooks they can take the time to read. 


Christian 


® NEWSPAPERS—Everyone should read 


regularly at least one good newspaper. 
When Edward L. 


poll of 213 newspaper publishers, they 


Bernay s conducted a 


listed these as the ten top newspapers: 
The New York Times; St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: Christian Science Monitor; 
Louisville Courier Journal; Kansas City 
Star: New York Herald-Tribune;: Chi- 
eago Daily News: Washington Post; 
Baltimore Sun; and Milwaukee Journal. 


® RADIO AND TV COMMENTATORS—Mr. 
Lefever lists the following outstanding 
news commentators, recipients of both 
the Peabody Award and the Overseas 
Press Club grant: 


Imerican Broadcasting 
(ABC)—Martin Agronsky, Erwin Can- 
ham. Elmer Davis. 


Company 


Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS) 

Bill Costello, Charles Collingwood, Bill 
Downs. Don Hollenbeck, Larry Leseur, 
Edward R. Murrow, David Schoenbrun, 
Eric Sevareid. Howard K. Smith. 


Vutual 


Brown. 


Broadcasting System—Cecil 


\ational Broadcasting Company (NBC) 
Henry Cassidy, W. W. Chaplin, Mer- 
rill Muller. 


© ORGANIZATIONS—A number of national 
organizations play a significant part in 
the preservation and development of 
\merican life. Among the organizations 
io which students should be introduced 
are: The American Association of the 
United Nations, American Association of 
University Women, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, Christian Action, Foreign 
Policy Association, League of Women 
Voters. League for Industrial Democracy, 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The Urban 
League. They should also know of the 
work of the National Council of Churches, 
and the movements for social action 
within their denominations. 


FEBRUARY, 1954 








Constitutional Rights and Liberties 
A TRUE-FALSE TEST 


According to the American Bill of Rights 
are these statements true or false: 


7 


Radicals have the same right to run for public office and to make 
political speeches as other political leaders. 

There is no limit to the bail that may be required or to the punish- 
ment that may be imposed on those who have been accused or 
convicted of disloyalty to the United States. 

The local unit of the National Guard has the right to appropriate 
the use of any home for the quartering of soldiers at any time. 
In criminal prosecution the defendant has the right to a trial by 
jury within the state and the district where the crime was com- 
mitted. 


A person may not be tried in court more than once for the same 
offense. 

The Bill of Rights guarantees an applicant's right to a job re- 
gardless of his race, religion or national origin. 

Every criminal however bad is entitled to the help of counsel in 
his defense. 

Laws to prevent or punish subversive activities such as treason, 
espionage and sabotage are forbidden by the Bill of: Rights. 


According to your point of view would you 
consider the following true or false: 


9. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


The Attorney General is justified in issuing his list of subversive 
organizations without granting them a hearing. 

Police officials should have the right to listen in on private tele- 
phone calls. 

Everyone should be taxed to support religious organizations. 
Loyalty oaths for government employees should be confined to 
jobs where the national security is involved. 


Congress should investigate the political beliefs of first generation 


Americans in order to determine whether or not they are loyal to 
the U.S. 


Movies, plays and books should be suppressed if they present an 
offensive characterization of a racial or religious group. 


Citizens organizations should have the right to censor library and 
public school books which contain certain information about Com- 
munism. 


According to your information would you 
consider the following true or false: 


16. 


19. 


20. 


The concept of guilt by association has developed as a part of a 
current movement in America to guarantee constitutional liberties 
to every American. 


The right to vote is in some states restricted by poll taxes, white 
primaries and other devices. 


Under present federal law employed women are guaranteed equal 
pay with men for equal work. 

In some states laws forbid colleges to use a quota system to limit 
enrollment of certain racial and religious groups. 

In our nation’s capitol, Negro citizens are guaranteed by law the 
right to eat in all public restaurants. 
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Hawaiis population of 499,794 
exceeds that of any other ter 
riorty except Oklahoma) at the 
t ot admission as a state. 


llawall has had 
overnt 


Nore 


V 


ters 


constitutional 


ent since 1840 


of the registered 
isually vote in local and 


than 85 


territorial elections, 


Hawaii's school system is a force 
in the community. Of the school 
children, ninety-nine percent are 
native American citizens 

Hau 1 Sfatehood Vews Service 
903 LaSalle Bld Washington, 
D. ¢ 

Secure vaterial from Hawaii 
Statehood Commission, Box 3775. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Writ (_.ongressmen ask 
! of the Senate and 
Ho | iri tor 19 . and tor 


tatehood for Hawaii 
ttees during the 


d 83rd Congresses 





MAKE HAWAII THE 49TH STATE 


Hawaii first asked for statehood in the early days of this century. At the close of World 
War Il the people of Hawaii initiated a full-fledged campaign for status as the 49th state. 
In the recent presidental campaigns both parties endorsed this policy. Last spring, the 
House of Representatives voted for statehood for Hawaii. The Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has been holding hearings on the issue and Senator Hugh Butler, 
Chairman, said recently that he hoped the committee would soon report favorably for 
statehood to the Senate. President Eisenhower has included statehood for Hawaii in his 


goals for the 83rd Congress. 


Three arguments against statehood are invalid 


Three reasons frequently used against statehood for Hawaii are that its distance from 
the mainland of the U.S.A. is a hazzard; that the loyalty of its oriental population is 
questionable: and that it is unable to cope with the communist problem. 

In the 1850°s, when California was considering statehood, transportation from the East 
was by covered wagons or on sailing ships around South America. The age of jet pro- 
pulsion and radio has cut the distance from Honolulu to Washington to a matter of hours 
ind invalidated the argument of distance. Hawaii is no longer an isolated community. 

Hawaii's population, while of many divergent backgrounds, has lived with an American 
democratic tradition for a hundred years. Since the first explorers, traders. and missionaries 
came to Hawaii the many ethnic groups have lived together harmoniously. Bloc voting by 
racial groups has never been a factor in Hawaiian elections. 

In 1950 a subcommittee of the House Un-American Activities Committee after thorough 
investigation of subversives in government, could find no cause for withholding statehood 
from the territory. Said Senator Guy Cordon, chairman of the subcommittee on Territorial 
ind Insular Affairs, “No evidence was presented to the subcommittee of communism in 
the territorial legislature or other elective bodies. Hawaii's political life has been tradi- 
tionally sound and free from radical leadership . .. whatever alleged communist influence 
there may be in Hawaii, it is no bar to statehood. 

“Congress enabled each Territory to become a State after it had met three simple but 
historically effective tests: (1) that the territory has attained a sufficiently large population 
to support statehood in the time in which it was admitted; (2) that the population was 
imbued with, and was wholeheartedly in support of, democracy and the American form of 
government; and (3) that the people of the Territory desired statehood. The majority of 


the committee finds unequivocally that Hawaii meets these qualifications fully.” (Senate 


] 
). 


Report 314, p. § 


Two legislative hurdles 

Hawaii. the bill faces two legislative 
hurdles. The first is that the Senate is considering statehood for Hawaii and Alaska to- 
Alaska. including the facet 
that 90 per cent of the land is federally owned. The second hurdle is a_ political one. 


Despite widespread support for statehood for 
gether. Many technical problems are involved in statehood for 


Republicans faver statehood for Hawaii because it has had a Republican majority. Demo- 
crats look to Alaska to provide two more Democratic senators. 


Suggested action 


stTupyY the validity of Hawaii's request for statehood, using the listed resources, 


HOLD A MEETING to discuss Hawaii's request, calling on students from Hawaii and on 


Americans who have visited the islands. 


Also write to Chairman 
Affairs Committee. 


WRITE to your Senators and Representatives expressing your views. 


Hugh Butler and to members of the Senate Interior and Insular 


Varvlvn Mitsuo. Hisako Sakamoto and Judy Shibuya 
Vembers ot the Yu ¢ { o} the 


l niversity ot Hawai 











